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great men to neuropathic or psychopathic causes, it would be better 
to say that they surpass only through a higher development of 
healthy, normal functions. Therefore, if experimental psychology 
has shown that it is now possible to perceive what were not long since 
imperceptible mental events, it is fair to conclude that further brain 
processes or psychic facts may be discovered which will put much of 
our evidence as to genius in a new light. 

I. WOODBRIDGE RlLEY. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



DISCUSSION 

MR. JOHNSTON'S REVIEW OF 'AN ANALYSIS OF 
ELEMENTARY PSYCHIC PROCESS' 

I HAVE read with as much care as I am capable of the criticisms 
of Mr. Johnston in his review of my article on 'An Analysis 
of Elementary Psychic Process' in the May 11 number of this 
Journal, yet I am not quite sure that his meaning is clear to me, 
or that the points on which he differs are correctly apprehended. 
I make this statement because I am loath to believe that any one 
acquainted with current psychological literature is so naive as to 
think that the cognitive character of our elementary psychoses is 
an established fact, or that it is heresy to 'suggest a point of view 
as to the nature of feeling' that seems to contravene the Lange- 
James theory of emotion. And yet if I undestand correctly the 
critic is led to criticize just because the article disputes, on evidence, 
the adequacy of the intellectualistic account of the earliest forms 
of conscious life, and by implication points out— as Mr. Johnston 
thinks— a relation between feeling and certain physiological changes 
which 'reverses' that stated to exist by Lange and James. I 
confess I would be very well satisfied to be mistaken on both counts, 
for such criticism not only lacks novelty, but it is not pertinent to 
say that one is on the other side of disputed questions. 

Beyond these general lines of criticism, Mr. Johnston's com- 
ments—which all point to the necessity of a cognitive view of con- 
sciousness—seem plausible because (1) he ignores one of the main 
—indeed the main— position of the paper; and (2) misunderstands 
the rest in essential respects. With regard to (1) I should like 
to refer to the data presented on pp. 174 f., and the interpretation 
on pp. 193 f. My point in these places is that perception, even of 
illumination as distinct from form, is not the most elementary ex- 
perience of which we are conscious. There is something else which 
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can not be accurately described in terms of cognition just because 
it is not experienced as the qualification of an externally determined 
spatial world. This I have called feeling. As I use it, feeling is a 
descriptive term for a definite class of experiences which I have 
grouped together in one section, and, for the purposes of the dis- 
cussion, there should be no need for misunderstanding what it con- 
notes. The choice of the term for this end seems justified by current 
usage ; it is at any rate adequate ad hoc. If we get away from words 
and theories to facts, what I deny is that you can remain true to 
experience and describe these feelings in terms of 'content.' They 
are mental experiences which, not being 'contents,' entirely escape 
the notice of our hard and fast structural psychologists. 

Turning to (2), I may notice, to begin with, the assimilation of 
'feelings' and 'intents' which is due to the critic maintaining his own 
—not my— point of view. It is a little surprising that so near to 
the origin of the 'Principles of Psychology' we should meet with 
such an obvious instance of the 'psychologist's fallacy.' Of course, 
from that point of view, if feelings are intents, and intents nothing 
but a particular class of contents, then feelings must be contents 
and consequently cognitions. But this is altogether too simple. 
Whatever may be the view of others, I have never identified feelings 
and intention. Intention, for me, is a function; it is a characteristic 
of a process— whether of feeling or of cognition— as process (cf. pp. 
189, 190). So much at any rate is clear from the paper; but on this 
and other points raised in this discussion I shall hope to have some- 
thing to say when I have had time to collect experimental material. 

Mr. Johnston remarks that the reversal of the relation between 
feeling process and the involved physiological changes as stated in 
the Lange- James theory 'suggests that feeling is not itself connected 
in any way with sensation,' and leaves feeling to stand for 'simple 
vagueness.' As to the latter, I have said enough above concerning 
the character of feeling, and as to the former, I am not to be held 
responsible for the inferences of my readers when they fly in the 
face of what I have stated elsewhere in the paper. I have, at any 
rate, 'suggested' something as to the relation between feeling and 
sensation on p. 205. 

Further, I do not use the term 'suggestion,' as my critic says, 
in the sense of 'associational element,' nor is his account of the 
function of suggestion, which he describes as 'entering in,' accurate. 
Association and suggestion are contrasted on the ground that the 
former involves an ideational element that is controlling ante rem, 
while in the latter this is not the case (pp. 191, 192). It is, as I 
said, the 'non-rational character' of the perceptual process that is 
designated by the term suggestion (p. 192). And so far from 'en- 
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tering in,' I stated explicitly, on the same page, that 'conscious 
processes develop their own suggestions.' I am also credited with 
deriving suggestions 'from' the 'complication of sense-data,' al- 
though I took pains to say that 'the mechanism of suggestion lies 
outside the limits of our inquiry,' and in the summary, from which 
Mr. Johnston quotes, where I say 'with the complication of sense- 
data, etc' (p. 206), only a temporal relation is stated. "With these 
corrections I still fail to see how it is possible to accurately report 
the earliest stages of the experiences under consideration as con- 
tents of consciousness. 

In conclusion I wish to express my appreciation of Mr. Johnston's 
services in calling special attention to a paper which, while it 
deals with quite a limited field of inquiry, has in it, for me at 
any rate, the points of starting of many others, and I can very well 
understand that if it has not 'established' anything— the fates for- 
bid we should be so near intellectual bankruptcy as that— it may 
serve a higher purpose in being the center, for a few minds, of an 
intellectual ferment. 

Arthur Ernest Davies. 
Ohio State University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Philosophy as Scientia Scientiarum and a History of Classifications of 
the Sciences. Robert Flint. Edinburgh and London, Wm. Black- 
wood and Sons, 1904. Pp. x + 340. 

Professor Flint is known widely as the author of two works on the 
philosophy of history and of several theological treatises distinctly con- 
troversial in character. The merits and defects of the work before us 
suggest these two lines of the author's activity. On the one hand, it 
denotes exhaustive research, it contains within small compass an aston- 
ishing amount of material, thoroughly reliable as to matters of fact, set 
forth in perfect order and with a conciseness commendable as rare in 
philosophical works. But, on the other hand, though dialectical skill is 
not infrequently exhibited, it is shown rather in keenness of distinction 
than in search for and criticism of basal presuppositions. 

The value of the book, therefore, is largely historical; it is a work of 
reference, and offers perhaps little of importance in the way of logical 
or metaphysical discussion. But its appearance at this time has a sig- 
nificance of which the author is well aware, though he is none too explicit 
in the matter. It marks a new direction in the study and teaching of 
philosophy. 

Comte and Spencer were at one in their desire to turn men of philo- 
sophic bent from certain studies that still are held to be the ' main prob- 



